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{Panel Discussion with Ko Song-kuk, Korea University 
lecturer; Kim Tae-hwan, Inha University professor; Pak 
Sang-sop, Seoul National University professor, Choe 
Il-nam, writer and adviser to HANGYORE SINMUN 
Editorial Board, moderator: **“Where Is the Sixth Repub- 
lic Headed?—An In-Depth, Multiple Probe Into the 
Heart of Today’s Issues”’] 


[Text] As Fickle As a Cat's Eye 


Choe Il-nam: These days the world 1s as fickle as a cat’s 
eye, isn’t it? While we are doing this panel discussion 
now, no one knows what changes there will be when the 
next issue of WOLGAN CHU NGANG gets to the news- 
stand. Currently, a wholesale arrest is under way like a 
whirlwind. It is reminiscent of the dark days in the past. 
It is true that there was the case of the Rev. Mun 
Ik-hwan’s North Korea visit, but I personally feel that it 
strongly smacks of an “internally motivated” roundup 
by the power holders. What would you say? My sixth 
sense tells me that President No Tae-u, from where he 
stands now, 1s seemingly seeking to take advantage of the 
opportunity and trying to show, first of all, his will to 
solidify his position and have some pervasive effect at 
the same time, although there 1s also an impression that 
he has been influenced by a rightist-type conception... 


Pak Sang-sop: Inasmuch as 11 1s an internal affair within 
the power group, | am not very familiar with it. It 1s 
unknown whether the midterm assessment of the presi- 
dent’s performance was just postponed or totally can- 
celed, but one can say that the policy aimed at reinforc- 
ing their position wiih the so-called Nordpolitik has 
proved a failure. And I feel that their recent moves can 
be seen as an aftermath of it. 


Choe: It might sound a bit farfetched but, looking back, 
it was the same at the time of the |°72 revitalization 
proclamation and in the | 980 spring and summer; at any 
rate, we always see a similar pattern of the way they 
escalate a political situation into a typhoon. In the past, 
too, they argued that if the confusion should be left 
unabated, there would be grave consequences arising 
from it, that “leftists’’ were responsible for the chaos. It 
invariably was “leftists” or ‘extreme leftists” that they 
picked on. making a scapegoat of them. Until today, 
there has been no change in the style of the power center; 
in some points, political form rather than political force 
appears to be monochromic, doesn’t 1t? 


Ko Song-kuk: I find it difficult to comment on what is 
going on inside the regime, one way or another, on a 
factual basis, as source-supplied information is so lim- 
ited even to academicians. For that factor, Mr Pak seems 
to refrain from drawing inferences from uncertainties. 
While being equally unfamiliar with facts myself, I find 


it worthwhile to try to make some conjectures on the 
basis of common knowledge. So, if it is something 
science can do, let me analyze those points Mr Choe has 
just mentioned, in my own way, the commonsense way, 
from a few different angles. First of all, suppose there is 
evidently a dissenting view within the ruling circles and 
it is finding an expression in the current political situa- 
tion, | think that we can cite roughly three factors as the 
sources of the dissent. 


First, | would like to point out that the Sixth Republic 
has had structural problems from the very beginning of 
its birth that make dissension inevitable. In other words, 
the 29 June 1987 statement [of No Tae-u] had the effect 
of a shot in the arm, providing a foothold for the birth of 
the Sixth Republic—although some call the statement a 
capitulation and others a preventive. Anyway, my point 
is that the Sixth Republic is not a democratic govern- 
ment; it took over without completely cleaning the house 
of all the irregularities and evils of the Fifth Republic. As 
a result, it couldn’t but inherit part of the legacy of the 
Fifth Republic government. But, at the same time, it had 
to accept to a certain degree the pro-democracy protest 
of the masses of people as demonstrated in the June 
resistance. Launched under these circumstances, the 
Sixth Republic was destined to be a caretaker govern- 
ment for crisis management highly eclectic and yet 
extremely provisional in nature from the beginning, I 
think. Consequently, such things as infighting among 
those people assembled in the Sixth Republic govern- 
ment—between Fifth Republic conservatives and the 
new mainstream group of the Sixth Republic—would 
come, I believe, from a schism inherent in the Sixth 
Republic government founded on the 29 June statement, 
which it has to continue to live with. 


North Policy Halted After the First Step 


Second, generally speaking, hidden cracks within a polit- 
ical leadership usually become visible in the face of a 
political crisis. In that case, combined with the political 
crisis, dissension would naturally find expression in the 
form of specific differences over measures to deal with 
the crisis. In this respect, it can be said that the latest 
political crisis set the stage for factions and dissenters 
within the ruling circles to positively express their views. 


The third factor is, as Mr Pak pointed out, dissension at 
policy levels, I think. Needless to say, it involves political 
forces with direct, conflicting policy interests, including 
the United States and Japan as well as various strata with 
vested interests and the masses in the country. Specifi- 
cally, we saw it coming to the fore in the form of an 
adjustment of views over Nordpolitik. Currently, a com- 
bination of such factors is generating significantly 
dynamic political change, and in this connection, and 
based on the points I mentioned, one can reasov that 
problems within the ruling power group may constitute a 
relatively more important factor. 
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Choe: While we can think of a variety of factors respon- 
sible for the current situation, an important one could be 
the north policy including the policy toward North 
Korea. As soon as it took its first step, it came to a halt, 
however. Among other things, it was precisely because of 
this development that the scheduled business leaders’ 
visit to the Soviet Union was put off (virtually indefi- 
nitely). Meanwhile, it seems that the United States 
played a major role, giving signals to stop.... Those in 
power had not expected this kind of development in the 
first place. They embarked on it in an extemporaneous 
fashion only to find out its infeasibility; then, citing what 
they call a strong internal objection as another reason, 
they withdrew the program overnight, leaving the people 
contused and groping in the dark without knowing what 
has happened. In your view, Mr Kim, wouldn’t the 
cancellation of the scheduled USSR visit lead to a change 
in the Soviet attitude. 


Kim Tae-hwan: I have no straight answer to that ques- 
tion because it was not an open program; however, from 
the standpoint of the Soviet Union, it cannot be a big 
thing. They will choose to wait and see. 


Choe: Frankly, they wouldn't feel good about it, would 
they? The United States ts involved. 


Kim: Well, I should say... 


Pak: In my view, the Soviets have gained another con- 
venient pretext rather than that they would feel bad 
about it. Back to the point Mr Choe just mentioned, if 
the Korean Government had been unable to foresee a 
powertul exercise of influence by Washington, we should 
take another look at the competence of the government. 
Let me give you an example. In the negotiating capability 
with the United States, West Germany is stronger than 
our government, | think. Yet, in the past, Bonn planned 
to lay a gas pipeline directly from Siberia to West 
Germany via East Europe, but when it found itself under 
enormous U.S. pressures, it had to give up the plan. 
When the United States finds that something is not 
consistent with the principles of its policy, it does not 
bother putting on a mask but comes out in a direct 
assault on it. Whether those who pushed Nordpolitik 
didn’t consider this or thought 1t too trivial a matter can 
be left to conjecture. I don’t mean to defend the U.S. 
policy. My point is that if U.S. policy is an invariable 
factor, we cannot change it into a variable, but we should 
at least be able to read it. With this in mind, | feel that 
the seriousness with which Nordpolitik is regarded 1s 
debatable. 


Wrangling over Nordpolitik’s Speed, Width 


Pak: | would like to add one more thing. On grounds that 
the situation has shifted back to a hard-line phase, 
people are wondering if there would be another 1980 
upheaval. In my view, however, it may follow a similar 
pattern superficially but it wouldn't follow an exactly 
same course of developments. At least through the 


1980's, forces of civil society were largely not well 
organized and this made them vulnerable to shock 
treatment, today, however, even if the government 
attempts to use the same method to solve problems, 1t 
can no longer get the same result. It seems that they 
made out a wrong prescription. 


Kim: How about we think it this way? The question ts 
how we should view the fact that Nordpolituk, which for 
a while had shown a very dramatic progress, was sud- 
denly thrown into a freeze. In this case, if we see 
Nordpolitik as a mixture of domestic and foreign poli- 
cies, it can be explained to a certain extent, | think. If 
what the Sixth Republic stood for was democratization, 
domestically, as it claimed, then it appears that they used 
those two things—democratization as the domestic line 
and Nordpolitik as foreign policy—probably as elements 
of substitution effect in their basic concept. In other 
words, they seem to have thought that they could use 
Nordpolitik to dilute the people’s demand tor democ- 
racy to a certain degree and, by doing so, could take the 
initiative. In this context, it appears that they treated 
democratization and Nordpolitik as ingredients of a 
prescription within the limits of not infringing on their 
own vested interests under any circumstances. On the 
other hand, the general public received democratization 
and Nordpolitik for their multiplication effect rather 
than for the substitution effect. So, when they see democ- 
ratization making little progress and Nordpolitik being 
run quite arbitrarily, the people would make efforts to 
make them produce the multiplication effect, criticizing 
the government’s Nordpolitik position about a unitied 
contact point. These efforts of the people are taking the 
form of various movements as we see today. That is my 
view. It can be said that the expectations of the govern- 
ment and those of the people over democratization and 
Nordpolitik now came into a head-or collision; in this 
situation, the government finds itself totally unprepared 
and unable to give up its concept and accept the concept 
drawn by the people. To make it worse, the core of the 
power group is even feeling a sense of crisis and, in my 
feeling, all these factors combined have prompted them 
to take a retrogressive cOurse as we see it today. 


Ko: I would like to dwell a bit on what I said about the 
United States comparing it to an invariable number. 


I think that the U.S. concept of Northeast Asian order is 
something like this. Globally, the Asian and Pacific 
region is the easiest part for the United States to exercise 
its influence. Therefore, the region’s political impor- 
tance, which was relatively low in the past compared 
with that of Europe or the Middle East, 1s on the 
increase. Basically, the U.S. concept of the Asian and 
Pacific region 1s to build a so-called economic coopera- 
tion system of the United States, Japan, and the ROK, 
including a free trade region, and on that basis a military 
alliance, and thus to establish a triangle system of the 
South linking the United States, Japan and the ROK as 
a powerful frontline against the so-called triangle of the 
North made up by China, the USSR, and North Korea. 
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It should be noted that this concept remains basically 
unchanged and is even being reinforced. This only 
means that the U.S. concept has the effect of imposing 
restrictions and lintitations on the ROK Government's 
policy of opening up to the North under Nordpolitik. 
After all, that 1s what the United States as an invariable 
number is tantamount to. If Nordpoliuk should be 
carried through despite that factor, one should basically 
understand that it would be within the U.S. concept. 
Therefore, the United States would naturally assume 
that it has to take the tnitiative, Thus, the United States 
had its concept of the speed and width of Nordpolitik, 
while on the other hand the ROK Government, in its 
speed and width, was compelled by domestic political 
reasons to overstep the bounds of U.S. influence to a 
certain extent. The friction was inevitable and this, I 
believe, has caused dissensions over policy as revealed. 


What Is “Leftist”? 


Choe: When discussing social phenomena, we are apt to 
argue Only about visible parts. The reason we take up the 
United States is for better understanding, in-depth 
understanding, of parts that have not been discussed 
much, I believe. In reality, the U.S. influence has con- 
siderably weakened now but, looking back, whenever 
there was a political or economic change in our country, 
Washington always had a say. However, in the contro- 
versy over the Rev. Mun Ik-hwan’s North Korea visit, it 
has kept silence. There may be a variety of speculations. 
Shall we take up this topic next? 


Ko: In its Korea policy, the United States has made 
almost no comment on our domestic policies since the 
26 April general elections of the Sixth Republic. If that 
silence should be taken as something affirmative for 
Korean politics, and when we think of the fact that in the 
past Washington always had a say in every negative 
development, I see its present silence over the Rev. 
Mun’'s case as implying its basic support of the ROK 
Government's current policy rather than as showing its 
embarrassing dilemma. 


Choe: The way I see it, the ruling circles are now in a big, 
sweeping push like a sudden typhoon. We can hardly 
understand why. The reason I say so is that after all, it 
concerns a clergyman who has been to Pyongyang. The 
question 1s whether the visit violates the law or consti- 
tutes a ground for penalty. In a way, that ts all there is to 
it at this point of time. Nevertheless, as Mr Pak said, it 
appears that the ruling party and government authorities 
are using the case as an enormously convenient pretext 
or something like a magic wand. Be that as it may, but 
why should it be a factor in the workers’ struggles for 
wage increases? Their wage struggles and labor-manage- 
ment disputes are separate problems from the Rev. Mun 
case, are they not? Presently, the controversy has now 
even spread into this field and it feels as if they were 
trying to reshuffle the whole society. How do you see it, 
Mr Kim? I mean the present situation where even 


labor-management disputes including the case of Hyun- 
dai Heavy Industries are targeted in a sweep against 
alleged disruptive elements... 


Kim: Before answering that question, we should first 
examine the nature of the present regime, | think. 
Frankly speaking, in my view, the capitalist logic has 
continued to gain strength in the Korean socicty since 
the 1960's. The gain was particularly striking in both 
speed and width in the period through the Fifth Republic 
and its transition to the Sixth Republic, I think. The 
Capitalist way of thinking is after all linked with all 
policies. In this connection, we should carefully examine 
what they describe as “‘leftist."” Presently, no one is able 
to clearly define “leftist.” Basically, viewed from the 
position of the capitalist doctrine, it can be that all social 
forces detrimental to the accumulation and expansion ot 
capital are “‘leftist.” I strongly feel that way, always. 
Therefore, when we talk about Nordpolitik, Nordpoliuk 
that is in the interest of the capitalist doctrine... in a 
nutshell, what I mean is that the visit to North Korea by 
Mr Chong Chu-yong [of the Hyundai Group}, which he 
made with the government’s assistance, was in the inter- 
est of the capitalist doctrine but the Rev. Mun’s North 
Korea visit was not. The labor-management issues you 
have just mentioned can be regarded in the same con- 
text. This year again, wage struggles are markedly wide- 
spread. It should be noted that those struggles have 
matured so much that they should not be repressed 
politically or by the legal or physical force. Then, what is 
there to be used as the weapon to cope with the situa- 
tion? An ideological offensive is the answer. Here we see 
virtually the same approach as they make to the “leftist” 
issue. Their assault is on the consciously activated work- 
ers in particular, creating the impression that wage 
struggies are led by those workers and building on their 
doctrine along that line. 


Changing World, Unchanging Capitalist Thinking 


Pak: Let’s take a look at it from another angle. No one 
can deny the fact that what they call the ROK system 
today is basically a capitalist system. From that view- 
point, it should be taken for granted—not necessarily for 
reasons of morality—that capital strives for its own 
expansion and profits by every possible means. The 
question is how far it is allowed to go. As regards the 
latest labor-management disputes, if we should try to 
analyze them simply on the basis of the theory of capital 
alone, we would find many things unexplainable, | think. 
We need to examine more specific aspects. Therefore, 
this question, I feel, should be discussed after the views 
of the parties involved have been heard to a fuller extent. 
In my view, it appears that the issue in the current 
disputes is not the immediate wage problems but a 
perspective of labor movements in the next few years. As 
for businesses, it 1s possible that they set their sights on 
gaining the upper hand for wage negotiations in the next 
few years. Meanwhile, speaking of the recent dissident 
movements and student movements, | do not mean to 
say that there were any wrongdoing in the legal sense but 
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we must admit that they were involved in labor disputes 
to a certain extent. And in this connection, if they were 
received as a threat not only to those with vested 
interests but also to citizens in general (although this has 
not yet been confirmed), the time may have come for the 
labor movement to review its tactics in the interest of 
future labor strategy. The reason I say so is that from 
now on the labor movement 1s required to attract other 
sectors of the society, too, and form an alliance with 
them for greater successes. 


Kim: Before moving on to specifics, it seems that we 
need to make our perception clear of the outline. In that 
respect, I differ with Mr Pak a little. 


Needless to say, capitalist society is a society where the 
capitalist doctrine 1s socially carried through; however, a 
careful watch on developments of the West European 
Capitalist society indicates that the capitalist doctrine 
there has been carried through and practiced on the basis 
of changes that had been made. In Korea's case, how- 
ever, despite the fact that the society has undergone 
major changes since the 1980's, there has been little 
change in the pattern of the capitalist doctrine in prac- 
tice, Or more specifically, in the consciousness of the 
capitalists. This is my judgement. 


Choe: On the other hand, the worker has changed a great 
deal, we should say. 


Kim: You are right. On that side, there has been great 
change. This, one may say, would set the stage for 
conflicts as we see in the current, considerably fierce 
labor-management disputes. The problem as I see it 1s 
not with the workers’ labor movement strategy or things 
like that, but more basically with the capitalists who 
persist in their hardened, perpetual, and unchanging 
perception of the wage struggle or the labor movement. 
In other words, in Korea’s economic growth or its 
accumulation of capital heretofore, the burden that had 
to be borne was largely borne by the workers. In order for 
the capitalist logic to be carried through, the manage- 
ment should bear its burden—for instance, in the form 
of rationalization of management—to promote mutual 
developments. Graphically speaking, the record shows 
that the government has so far borne the bulk of burden 
on behalf of businesses, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
leaving so little of it for management to bear. As a result, 
with regard to such problems as rationalization of man- 
agement, which is a burden that management should 
bear, the employers would see them as being costly, 
troublesome and burdensome. Thus, hanging on to their 
old-fashsoned way, they would persistently try to shift all 
the burden to the worker's side. Their attitude rernains 
unchanged today, causing the troubles as we see today, I 
think. 


Unique Division, Difficult Reunification Movement 


Choe: Let me add to what Mr Kim has said. Although 
vaguely, I actually feel that while the capitalists have not 
changed at all in their thinking or philosophy, even more 


unchanging 1s the attitude of the Administration’s work- 
ing-level officials in charge of labor policies and their 
superiors, who are represented by the so-called legal 
force, toward such labor-management troubles and prob- 
lems. Back to the previous subject, there are, roughly, 
three different views of the Rev. Mun’s Pyongyang visit. 
Some, reacting with categorical objection, would charge 
that he 1s out of his head, that he is not normal; others in 
a sort of middle-of-the-road position would say that his 
true intent, although near a day dream, 1s understand- 
able but he probably was too ignorant of realities and 
acted recklessly; and the third group of people would 
support him unconditionally. It seems that the reactions 
can be divided into these three types. Do you know of 
any model cases similar to the Rev. Mun’s in other 
divided countries and, if any, how they were dealt with? 
If you do, would you comment. In Taiwan, according to 
an article written after a similar trip, a person in a high 
position in Kuomintang made a visit to Mainland China 
but, on return home, was not punished for it except that 
he was temporarily deprived of his party post. 


Ko: I know of that recent case in Taiwan you have just 
mentioned, which | understand had something to do 
with change tn international relations. However, since 
we see differences in the nature of division and in the 
pattern of curren! developments relating to the division, 
it appears to me that comparison wath cases in other 
cOuntries 1s meaningless. Moreover, in some respects, 
Korea's division—from the very process that led to the 
decision of the division till today—has been a symbol of 
a more intensive focus of global power relationship. 
Consequently, the objective reality, 1t should be said, is 
that a reunification movement, be it the Rev. Mun’s 
North Korea visit or any other type of movement, would 
inevitably encounter greater resistance in Our country 
than in other countries if you try to push it straightfor- 
wardly. 


Choe: Looking at the conflicts going on in arguments 
over the reunification issue, people would feel both 
resigned and impatient.... We see no progress at all. In 
the present situation, the government's doctrine, and its 
major premise, 1s that the “Hundred Scholars” style of 
free, unrestrained arguments should not be applied to 
the reunification debate, that the reunification debate 
must not be left to the voices of the people, for it would 
become difficult to stop, and that contact points must be 
unified. Then, after a little push by opposition parties or 
other similar sources, the government agreed up to the 
point of arranging a unified contact point; however, even 
in doing so, it insisted that the contact point thus unified 
should not monopolize contacts, and that its role should 
not go beyond arranging a channel for liaison with North 
Korea. That is the way the government doctrine is. 
Through the days of the Liberal Party in the 1950's, no 
one would even have thought about discussing the reuni- 
fication issue; whatever logic the government has devel- 
oped since then, it hangs on to it today, refusing to move 
even an inch forward. Although they have no alternative 
plan to show, people would still think that perhaps there 
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could be another way. They feel impatient—and of 
course embarrassed as North Korea remains totally 
unchanged. So many people have been jailed, arrested, 
or sacrificed for reasons involving the reunification issue 
and, after making all those arguments as we made in the 
past 20-odd years, are we now expected to return to the 
old way or model? Can you think of any better way or a 
breakthrough”? 


Pak: In fact, it is a very sensitive question. If you say 
something wrong about reunification, however minor, 
you will be branded a bad guy, a guy who should be 
hanged at once, won't you? If you want to discuss the 
reunification issue, there ave a few preconditions, | 
think. First, it has to be perceived as a problem between 
political organizations of the South and the North as 
full-fledged regimes. Inasmuch as the South and the 
North have their own social systems under the respective 
regimes, reunification would mean fundamental changes 
to the systems. This, I believe, will bring on various 
problems. In order to lessen such problems, the two sides 
need to revise their respective political and social sys- 
tems to a significant extent. This is the first condition to 
be met to facilitate progress toward reunification; con- 
versely, however, the reality of the split itself is currently 
serving as the biggest factor preventing such change, I 
should say. | had been hoping for some change in this 
respect this time but the change didn’t come after all. So, 
my present feeling is that such change is not really ap 
easy thing to come by. 


Meaning of the “Unified Contact Point” Debate 


Ko: If you rephrase the question and ask if there is any 
alternative plan for a unified contact point, the answer is 
yes, theoretically. Logical response itself to the issue of a 
unified contact point, however, would lead to plural 
contact points. As to whether that sort of approach 
would bring, in short, re ‘ism to the reunification issue, 
my view is somewhat in the negative. Although an 
alternative plan is theoretically possible, the question on 
hand seems to be this: the reunification question so far 
has failed to take on a form of its own, but continued to 
be buffered by the view of the regime’s feelings of 
security. We should take note of this historical fact. 
What I mean is that we must recognize the fundamental 
fact that political forces and the political power holder 
lack political competence. We can see it in two aspects. 
One is that because of its lack of political competence, 
the government is unable to allow the masses of people 
an open debate of the reunification question. In short, 
like the case of Taiwan or Germany, the government 
should be able to allow private exchanges and plural 
contact points and yet preserve its political system. On 
this point, in our case I see very little political ingenuity 
on the part of the establishment. The other point is that 
consequently, the regime would never consider the 
reunification question except as something to make use 
of in the interest of its own security. Therefore, one of 
the key points of the reunification question is, after all, 
that we need to have a government politically capable of 


dealing with the reunification issue on a national level. 
Then, the next question will be what type of government 
would be the most politically competent? Should it be a 
military dictatorial regime? Or a democratic government 
striving to accommodate and fulfill the democratic tasks 
of the popular masses? The answer is obvious, I believe. 
Therefore, based on this thinking, my view is that only a 
democratic government can promote the reunification 
issue On a national level and in consistency with the 
understanding of the people and of the nation. Argu- 
ments that democratization and reunification are not 
separate things could lead to this point, I believe. Mean- 
while, establishing a democratic government remains a 
pending issue now and, in fact, we do not have a 
government today that is approved and trusted by the 
masses. At a time like this, trying to develop another 
argument over the unified contact point issue, when seen 
from the viewpoint of our national history, can hardly be 
of practical, substantive significance, especially under 
the circumstances of the masses of people today. 


Prescription Based on the Almighty Legal Force 


Choe: In the same context, my view is that there is a 
periodic cycle of the same situation as we experienced in 
the post-Liberation era, which one may call a right-left 
conflict or struggle. Whenever it comes to a deadlock, the 
government comes up with the same prescription—bar 
the reunification debate and step up an antileftist drive. 
It would thus buy time to do whatever it wants to do, 
without even bothering to show a clear-cut plan for the 
future. This way, we always come to see a periodic 
repetition of the same situation, with nothing solved 
politically but the government invariably resorting to its 
legal force at the end. The way they deal with a chaotic 
situation may be effective temporarily but distrust of the 
government remains unresolved. It will grow deeper 
rather as the time passes by. We cannot ignore this fact. 
Basically, I even suspect that it is adding fuel to confu- 
sion. Would you comment? 


Pak: On a long-term basis, there is no doubt that it 
aggravates confusion. As Mr Ko said, while the emer- 
gence of a politically competent, democratic regime is 
desirable, the question is how we should go about 
creating one under the present circumstances of our 
society. It does not seem to be an easy task. After all, the 
few persons with the same surname are the only alterna- 
tives available at this point of time. How could we expect 
them to deal with this task? Such being the situation, 
however, if anybody should attempt to draw a conclu- 
sion that after all the way it is oday is still better, I will 
have nothing to say. Anyhow, such difficult problems are 
inherent in our society. In my view, it seems that we 
should try to solve various problems and troubles arising 
in our civil society in a self-regulating fashion but not to 
rely on politics too much. Nominally, politics means 
persuasion and authority; actually, however, relying on 
politics means to subject oneself to fist-law, doesn’t it? 
From this point of view, I feel that mechanisms that were 
agreed to—thanks to the strong-arm politics that have 
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continued in our country (?) [as published]—should 
perhaps be changed a bit. I feel that we probably have 
more fundamental problems than the left-mght contro- 
versy that frequent); becomes a topic. What I mean ts 
that the viewpoints of “agreement” appear to be rapidly 
fading. One may feel this problem poignantly in the daily 
life. 


Also, I feel that the problem 1s not that society 1s 
radicalizing toward the left, but that it is in an era of 
increasing impatience. It seems to me that it Is more so 
with younger generations. 


Seniors think that they are subjected to abuses by jun- 
iors. It is my feeling that our society is becoming increas- 
ingly impatient generally, which is one of the factors 
contributing to a sense of social unrest. 


Form and Substance of Political Competence 


Kim: In fact, it is more or less a side issue, isn’t it. While 
Mr Ko prepares his comment on that subject, | would 
like to go back to the matter of political competence. I 
don’t think that political competence is a matter that 
should be viewed so seriously. One may give it a defini- 
tion deliberately difficult to understand but, in actuality, 
there is nothing extraordinary about it. The reason is 
that when we discuss poliical competence in modern 
society, we by no means confine it to the so-called 
leadership of a political leader. What I mean is that if it 
should be confined to leadership, political competence 
would easily be taken as meaning “command,” 
“control,” or exercise of force; in actuality, political 
competence in modern society means a sort of agree- 
ment. It can be said that political competence means 
agreement reached among members of the society, and 
what channels are available for arriving at agreements. 
When we say that there is no political competence, it 
should be taken as meaning, in a nutshell, that the ruling 
party and the government have not been effective in 
providing channels for the agreements needed by the 
society. The controversy over the unified contact point 
issue itself, which we discussed a few minutes ago, could 
be an expression of the total absence of political compe- 
tence. The point is that unifying contact points is only a 
matter of form. According to the government's view on 
this matter, those people who are, in effect, left outside 
of the contact point, should follow instructions. A uni- 
fied contact point in the correct sense should mean the 
allowing of all our people to become a part of the 
discussions. That should cover the left-right problem as 
mentioned earlier, too. | mean that while being unable 
even to correctly define the concept of leftist or rightist, 
the government would produce a label as it sees fit, 
suited to the occasion, making use of it for its own 
convenience. As I said earlier, the debate on a unified 
contact point has heretofore been used only as a means 
of security for the regime and, as a result, is still void of 
substance. Likewise, the government has been using the 
left-right debate only as a means for its own security. 
That is why it still remains in the state we see it today, 


even unable to have a correct concept about what is left 
or what is right, but merely saying it should be over- 
thrown or should be shattered. This accurately shows the 
lack of political competence, and in this connection, | 
feel that we have a serious problem with the regimes’s 
current attempt to shift the present situation into one 
involving the so-called left and right. 


A Hope, Then Disappointment 


Pak: My opinion on that matter is a little differen: The 
fact that we certainly have problems with political com- 
petence which you said 1s nothing extraordinary seems to 
indicate that there is somthing else behind it that is of 
an extraordinary nature. It is true that the modern-age 
political competence means inducing agreement. The 
problem is that an agreement thus reached, obviously 
suitable to the taste of the people, has been reached not 
within the political sphere. Major agreements in the past 
indeed were based on agreements within civil society. In 
a sense, politics would mean nothing more than flipping 
a few drops of water to the big waves. In the case of our 
society, however, the society itself is spinning in a giant 
whirlpool, and in this situation, | don’t think that the 
matter of political competence inducing agreement 
could be such a commonplace. By that, I don’t mean that 
I support or defend the government's position. Whatever 
type of regime comes to power, it will have the same 
problem. I believe. Next, I also agree that the govern- 
ment has no fixed views of its own on the issue of 
unifying contact points. Based on recent developments 
including the 7 July declaration, I pinned my hope on the 
government, thinking “perhaps ...°; however, I had to 
erase the illusion as I found it disappointingly the 
“same” government as it had been. Do you think that 1% 
is feasible to deal with the reunification question on a 
separate level from problems involving the political 
power? The fact that the government has no fixed views 
of its own is responsible for all problems we have now, | 
think. I see the controversy over unifying contact points 
as representing a meaningful argument by itself, regard- 
less of the government’s position. The problem is that 
the government is using its position to cover its lack of 
fixed views and its rough-and-ready approach. It seems 
that the lack of fixed views on the part of the government 
and the question of principle should be considered 
separate matters. 


Kim: Well, the matter of unifying contact points is, in all 
respects, a matter of form; the important thing about it is 
what substance is there to fill the form. Things you have 
just referred to will lead to the type of a unified contact 
point representing a lack of fixed views and strictly 
selected—or even biased in a sense—views. That is why 
they are criticized. 


Ko: With regard to the question of political competen- 
ce,l would like to say just two things. First, I agree with 
Mr Pak that the question of political competence should 
be viewed more broadly as a matter of civil society. 
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Then, if means that citizens themselves are responsible 
for the process of reinforcing or strengthening political 
competence through agreement in civil society. Not the 
bourgeoisie? 


Pak: By citizens, | mean 


Limitations of the Bourgeois Hegemony 


Ko: Although I do not mean to discuss the classes here, 
it can be assumed that systems subjecting the bourgeoisie 
to hegemonic rule are systerns that can develop the 
highest political competence in the capitalist world. In 
that case, 1 °s not just the bourgeoisie that represent 
systems, but the general intermediate classes, theoreti- 
cally speaking. Then, to the question whether that for- 
mula of reinforcing political competence can be applied 
to Our country, my answer is that it is difficult. The 
reason I say so 1s that we do not have the classes, strata, 
or sectors that are assumed to perform that role; if any, 
they have abandoned their role. These things generally 
come up in opinion surveys dealing with labor-manage- 
ment disputes; more than 50 percent of the respondents 
would s upport the workers. A look at individual cases of 
disputes would show that there 1s no end to cases of 
employers even violating laws providing for that are 
considered the minimum rights to live, such as the labor 
standard law. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to 
assume that such capitalists and employers will perform 
the primary role of reinfo cing political competence to 
pave the way for bourgeoi: hegemony system, although it 
may become logically possible after all these problems 
have been corrected and resolved. Therefore, my view ts 
that the question of political competence, after all, 
inevitably boils down to estal‘ishing a democratic 
regime representing the interests of the popular 
masses—in other words, the interests of the masses 
centering on the working people, the base stratum. 


Pak: In capitalist society, that seems to basically conflict 
with the theory and viewpoint of capital. The bourgeois 
hegemony that we know about is a concept produced not 
necessarily by entrepreneurs but by a group that repre- 
sent bourgeois community circles. One may attack it 
with the class theory but will find it insolvable. We 
should accept the historical fact and meaning of it. 


Ko: What I pointed out was that bourgeois hegemony, as 
you said, is of all-inclusive nature in terms of real 
politics, that nevertheless, it essentially depends on 
whether or not the bourgeois, the fundamental force of 
capitalist society, can take the lead and induce agree- 
ment through a democratic form on the so-called proce- 
dural, transitional levels. Then, in the case of our society, 
the problem is whether we can say the same thing about 
it. My point is that under the present realities which are 
unique of our society, we cannot decide that this is the 
way to a democratic society and to a democratic govern- 
ment capable of strengthening political competence. 


Those Who Make the Arrest, and the Arrested 


Choe: It appears that we are talking too much in the 
abstract. Let's go back to the earlier subject. We were on 
the left-right issue before engaging in this abstract 
debate, back to that issue, the problem, when simplified, 
is that a majority of people are seeking stability-based 
reform and change, aren't they? 


In that case, can’t we make a very specific and realistic 
approach and think of it this way? In short, the point 1s 
that a wholesale arrest is under way. Who 's making the 
arrest and who are being arrested? If we see it in this 
light, we can cast a brighter light on the problems, | 
think. Those who were in the position of wielding the 
vital legal force in the days of the Fifth Republic, and 
even the Third and Fourth before that, remain intact and 
continue to have their way, while those who are arrested 
are also the same kind of people. It was so and it is so. 
One may ask straightforwardly, “Then, that means noth- 
ing would change, doesn’t it?” There had been things 
that had appeared to be signs of change, then came the 
sudden change of attitude, and again the cold face of the 
government. At this development, the people must have 
felt that alas, we are going back to the old days again. 
How should we view this situation? 


Ko: My specialty 1s political history. So, | am interested 
in expounding the law of development in the Korean 
political history. From this position, I see it this way. 
What we have is a government that ts basically, and most 
fundamentally, transitional and lacking in legitimacy 
and, consequently, weak 1n its political competence; it 1s 
unable to cope with the will of the popular masses for 
democracy and, as a result, causes political crises. In 
order to overcome a crisis and cover its weak points, the 
regime would continue to resort to violence. The use of 
violence and a wholesale arrest resulting from it might in 
a way give an appearance that the political crisis has 
been solved. That type of solution, however, lasted only 
a few years each time in the 1950's before a new crisis 
emerged; the interval became even shorter and the crisis 
returned on a bigger scale in the 1960's. Basically, I think 
that this is the kind of vicious circle we continue to see in 
our country today. As Mr Choe said, while essentially 
there has been no change at all about those who oppress 
and those subjected to their violence, the interval is 
becoming shorter and the scale larger progressively. I see 
it that way but, at the same time, I think that there 1s a 
major difference. 


Earlier, you all referred to a political generation gap. It 1s 
a very important point, I think. My point ts that an 
accelerating gap means that political developments are 
accelerating that much. As Mr Kim said, capitalization ts 
increasing its speed and, as a result, political change is 
increasing its speed, too. 


Therefore, I see it as inevitable that the political gener- 
ation gap accelerates. 
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Historical Structure of Escalating Political Crises 


Ko: Thus, recent political developments indicate that the 
scale and interval of crises are on the increase. From this 
viewpoint, let’s look back on the modern and contempo- 
rary history of some 40 to 100 years. Compared with the 
days of the full-scale political struggles in the 1940's, | 
think that we are now 1n an era in which nearly as much 
political advances are being made by the popular masses. 
We can see it, in particular, in the June resistance for 
democracy, the July, August and September Great Strug- 
gles of the workers, as wel! as in the recent development 
of activist dissidents’ struggle. We see it in the speed and 
level of the people’s political advances. Indeed, in the 
past the government could block or suppress such 
advances by force of violence and maintain security of 
the regime to a certain extent; today, however, it is the 
basic judgement of the ruling circles, I believe, that 
unless all the conservative forces form an alliance, they 
cannot cope with such political advances. Therefore, we 
can say this about recent political developments: essen- 
tially, problems allegedly involving the workers, have 
litthe to do with genuine labor-management disputes; 
likewise, problems stemming from the reunification 
issue essentially have nothing to do with the reunifica- 
tion issue itself; all these political events are essentially 
an expression of ideological or physical offensives, which 
are taking place as the ruling powers moves toward a 
grand alliance of conservative forces in the process of the 
political power balance heads for a full-scale confronta- 
tion between the ruling power, including the present 
ruling and opposition parties, and the popular demo- 
cratic forces that have continued to grow and pron ted 
the political advances of the masses in the past some 40 
years. In that sense, the present situation is different 
from that of the early 1980 or the 1970's. 


Choe: Those who are actually engaged in politics, those 
who are on the political stage, including those of the 
ruling and opposition parties and even dissident activ- 
ists, usually have their idea of the silent majority, basi- 
cally perceiving it as being on their sides respectively. If 
we put it that way, it would be easier to understand the 
situation. In the meantime, however, those who take 
neither side of them would, from their standpoint, feel 
that those politicians are like selfish millers trying to 
draw water only to their mills. The ruling party in 
particular tends to patronize the “silent majority.”’ From 
the standpoint of a majority of citizenry, it is something 
immoral and unforgivable. What do you have to say 
about their behavior that could be compared to forging 
people’s signatures? 


Need for Balance in the Speed of Change 


Pak: From the viewpoint of a private citizen, the posi- 
tion of citizens these days must be a very embarrassing 
one, I think. Presently, the middle-aged in our society 
seem to be feeling two things at the same time. While 
sharing the feeling that things should change fundamen- 
tally, they have apprehensions over events that are 


reported in newspapers, which are serious enough to 
make them worry. For instance, when the unabridged 
version of “Complete Works of Kim Il-song” was pub- 
lished, I thought that 1t would last a long time and didn’t 
go to purchase it right away; after all, I could buy none of 
the volumes. Citizens must find it perplexing to find 
adjustment between the two things in their mind. That is 
the position they are in. I think. 


Where do | stand generally in this flow of society and 
where is ihe flow heading? With this question in their 
mind, they are extremely uneasy. That 1s the feeling of 
the general public in their daily life, I think. 


What 1s clear now 1s that our system has to change. 
About the speed of change, however, there is difference 
among people isn’t there? Having a balanced sense of 
speed in this respect, I believe, 1s an important task 
facing politicians of the ruling and opposition parties 
and activist personages, who are all champions of their 
respective cause. It 1s a task they should take up seriously 
in the interest of the people, I believe. Institutional 
politics are failing to deal with this task properly, aren't 
they? 


Choe: What you have just mentioned is one of the old 
pending questions. In plain words, the “stability-ori- 
ented forces,” constantly patronized by the government 
or the ruling party, 1s also linked with that question, like 
the “silent majority” is. The “stability-oriented forces” 
means, in plain words, the middle classes. Is it a question 
that can be answered so easily? What is the percentage in 
our society of those who are against rapid reform and 
favor a slow pace? According to an opinion survey, 70 
percent of the respondents consider themselves belong- 
ing to the middle class. Some would retu rt, saying “What 
do you mean” Sixty percent of Seoul residents do not 
have their houses and you mean that they all belong to 
the middle classes?” Would you comment? 


A Sense of Stability Compared to a Stream, Not a Lake 


Kim: Indeed, 70 percent of people would, according to 
their logic, subjectively think that they belong to the 
middle class and the government would use it and assert 
that this 70 percent represents “stability-oriented 
forces.” In fact, however, the work of bracketing the 
middle class is not an easy one. Even if the middle class 
existed as a homogeneous group, the people thus brack- 
eted are not necessarily all stability-oriented as they are 
often said to be. When we use the phrase “stability- 
oriented,” how should that stability be defined—in fact, 
this is a another question that involves a variety of 
deviations. Whenever stability becomes a topic, I often 
use this metaphor: what the ruling party refers to as 
stability in its logic is the “stability of a lake.”’ The lake 
in this case is a symbol of tranquility because its water is 
stagnant. A lake looks beautiful, but deep down it is foul. 
On the other hand, a stream may look unstable because 
the water is moving, but how much cleaner it is! It is 
flowing and that is why it is so clean. When we say 
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“socially stable,” we imply a certain degree of movement 
and a certain amount of rhythm. So if, in that sense, we 
redefine the “stability-onented force,” that force, | 
think, will account tor a far greater proportion of our 
society than the “middle class.” 


Ko: Generally speaking, the political science has a term 
for that sort of things—*political orientation.” It is on 
the basis of this generalization that such words as polit- 
ical position, will, and system are used. In Korea’s case, 
however, when we discuss those problems, it appears 
that we should be careful and need to set forth a few 
things as a premise. What I mean is that an extremely 
narrow and closed ideological topography has come into 
being in the Korean society since the end of the Korean 
War. As a result, according to analyses of Korea’s class 
structure and strata by sociologists, the workers account 
for 40-odd percent of the population, don’t they? This 
can be seen as an inevitable case in the development of 
capitalist society, because unless the proportion of work- 
ers 18 40-odd percent or 5O percent, capitalists cannot 
make so much money as they are doing now. This applies 
to the case of peasants, too. Nevertheless, if, in fact, 70 
percent of the people subjectively think that they belong 
to the middle classes, it means that there is a disparity 
between the objective condition and the subjective sen- 
tument. Where does this disparity come from? The way I 
see it, it comes from the narrow ideological topography. 
Earlier I said that there has been little change; actually, 
however, there has been a great deal of change. One may 
call it a change in the system of values. In that context, 
family relations, the traditional loyalty and filial piety 
and other things have chanyed to an enormous extent, 
haven't they? Even the recent cases of flesh traffic may 
be seen as one of the changes (although !t is an extremely 
negative change). Meanwhile, despite such changes, 
there has been little change in the area of political 
consciousness during the same period. This means that 
while economic and social values could not help but 
change as a direct result of social development, the 
political power has been blocking, by force, the changes 
due in political consciousness—consciousness at the 
level of cultivating the so-called democratic political 
consciousness. 


Disparity Between Objective Condition and Subjective 
Value 


Ko: Therefore, I see it as inevitable that there comes a 
disparity between objective conditions and subjective 
values. The problem is that while it might be in the 
interest of the regime's effort to hold on to power, it 1s 
bound to explode once the regime strikes a leak in its 
power. The fact that it has been suppressed that long 
makes it all the more explosive. Consequently, the polit- 
ical crisis will inevitably spread that much more. That 
was why those who had been considered a silent major- 
ity, the “stability-onented forces,’ came out in revolt at 
Myongdong and elsewhere in the June pro-democracy 
resistance. As we know, however, they, satisfied to a 
certain extent with the June 29 declaration [of No 


Tae-u], the so-called preventive retreat, went back to 
where they had been. But, if a situation similar to the {3 
Apmil and the 29 June developments should occur in an 
amplified form, they will come out again at any time. 
Could they still be called “the stability-oriented force” 
then? | don’t think so. Mr Kim used a very interesting 
metaphor. I totally agree with Mr Kim. We should see 
the flowing stream-type “stability-onented force” as 
constituting the mainstream of society, shouldn't we? 


Choe: I see. If you allow me to add to it, this “‘stability- 
oriented forces,” represented by the middle classes, have 
another logic—I mean that they see the student problem 
from the same viewpoint as they see the Rev Mun’s 
North Korea visit. Whatever people may say, the spon- 
taneous, pure, and physical struggles of the students were 
a factor in achieving democratic reforms as we see today. 
No one can deny it. Then, as for the case of the Rev. 
Mun, while recognizing his pure intent, those “‘stability- 
oriented forces” would say, “All right, we understand. 
We know that it 1s a good thing but what about the 
handgrenade smell? We think we have had enough of it.” 


In other words, their message, I think, is that “your 
intent 1s understandable but too much water drowns the 
muller. It 1s because of you that we have this confusion 
and the troubles everywhere. We want you to bring an 
end to it.” In my view, the student movement these days 
appears to be less consistent about its targets than in the 
past. For example, they are virtually unanimous 1n such 
things as a demand for a freeze on registration fees and 
the issue of direct election for the university president; 
over other issues they lack consistency, supporting the 
labor movement now but shifting to the South-North 
issue next moment. | vaguely feel that in actuality, they 
try to respond to every issue as it occurs and, as a result, 
the movements tend to be scattered and confused. 
Would you comment on this point? 


How Should the Student Movement Be Viewed? 


Pak: In my view, the student movement has quite a few 
problems that should be vorrected. Some one should take 
the lead and write an end to the chapter and push the 
movement up to a qualitatively one-step higher level. I 
may be a little too critical but the movement has by no 
means the Midas touch, I believe. The student hand 
causes problems wherever it touches and we need to stop 
and think it over. The time has come for the movement, 
too, to search for a new direction of its own. 


Kim: I see the student movement as basically healthy 
even though it is in part under fire. Indeed, it appears 
confused, putting its nose into the reunification issue, 
labor-management disputes, as well as on-campus prob- 
lems. Well, give it a second thought and you will come to 
have a good understanding, and even sympathy, too, 
depending on how you look at it. The reason 1s that we 
have no collectives in our society that can be in charge of 
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those problems respectively and this, in fact, is respon- 
sible for the way the student movement is today. Look- 
ing at students coming forward and taking on those 
problems, I feel sorry for them in a way, and sympathetic 
or even ashamed of ourselves at times. In short, as | 
briefly mentioned earlier, while there has been consider- 
able change at the bottom of the social scale, we see 
almost no change in any ruling forces (including univer- 
sities) of our society. Although I myself belong to a 
university, I see no change at all in the consciousness of 
university authorities including professors, particularly 
at private universities. It is similar to the case of the 
workers discussed earlier—that 1s, despite all the changes 
on the part of the workers, the employers side remains 
totally unchanged. Therefore, the student movement, | 
say, is fully meaningful for its role of raising questions. 
Because of violent acts it shows from time to time, 
however, the movement comes under fire. With regard 
to their demand for a freeze on registration fees, their 
intent, in my view, is not just for paying less; it is 
motivated by the fact that they have been kept in the 
dark about the budget counts because school 
authorities have neve: ~.< m public. In addition, 
memos that happene. © be :ouud in the office of some 
university president. ©'‘eged.y contained information 
about secret funds. In o! a certain university, the 
president's tund for officiai dining parties thus revealed 
was reportedly in the millions of won. Considering these 
facts, the registration fee can very well be cut bach. Thus, 
at Kwangju and Chosun universities, authorities decided 
to disclose whatever should be disclosed and, through 
dialogue with students. not to raise the registration fees. 
My question is why didn’t they do it earlier when they 
could have? As a professor at a university, my opinion is 
that universities should make public anything that 
should be made public, and that when they find an 
increase in fees inevitable to improve the quality of 
education, they can talk students into it. Or university 
authorities should confess to secret funds they spent in 
the past and make no mistakes in the future. That’s what 
| mean. We will then be able to find a clue to solving 
problems. 


Happenings, Not Substance, Make Headlines 


Choe: That was a good point. In the case of Chosun 
University, it had appeared to be a university with most 
troubles and problems most difficult to solve, at least in 
mass media reports. However, as you have just said, it 
has become one of the quietest universities. 


Kim: I am one of those who think that basically, campus 
problems can be solved in a relatively short period of 
ume if the principle of disclosure is adhered to. Also, 
with regard to the issue of direct election for the univer- 
sity president, one may find the truth about it by talking 
with students. What they mean is not that they should be 
allowed to vote to elect a president, but that -nly when 
they find an absolutely unqualified person among can- 
didates, they must speak up against that person—in an 
open hearing, for instance. In other words, it may take 


the form of hearings. I see it as the mintmu™ procedure 
that should be followed in electing a president in a 
democratic fashion. The pro-edure itself s> ould be con- 
sidered significantly worthwhile; however, there would 
be no progress should it be viewed in terms of authority. 
Thus, by taking a positive view of the proposed proce- 
dures, universities Can smoothly set up systems to solve 
their pending problems. 


Choe: A careful look at our society will reveal that in 
great many cases, people are apt to highlight scandalous 
things, occurring as accessory happenings, so much :n 
headlines whereas obscuring the substance of the issue. 
In labor-management disputes, for instance, they would 
say that so-and-so collared the company president 
instead of just talking. Seizing the collar is of course a 
bad thing. At the same time, however, we should keep in 
mind tiat in any society things like that can happen in 
the heat of events; with that in mind, in order for a 
society to grow sound and healthy, we should leave trifle 
incidents that happen on the scenes of political or 
economic troubles out of attention as much as possible, 
or give minimum attention if we have to, while paying 
greater attention to larger problems, tackling them and 
discussing the rights and wrongs. Especially, for mass 
media that are bent on blowing secondary matters into 
something big, it is time to wake up. In the process of 
peripheral matters being exceedingly inflated, the 
essence of the issue is lost and people would soon find 
themselves fighting over nonessentials. How do you see 
these phenomena? 


Must Be Democratic To Be Authoritative 


Ko: Authority 1s said to be, in short, something basically 
neutral in terms of values. Authoritarianism ‘s indeed a 
thing that should be rejected; however, in order tor 
authority to be established in a justifiable manner, it has 
to be justifiable both in procedure and substance. Thus, 
democracy comes to have the greatest amount of author- 
ity. In short, if students should go as far as occupying or 
setting fire to the office of the university president, who 
was selected through a democratic procedure, it would 
mean that the Korean society has no future indeed. The 
problem is that there is a need for being fair and square. 
If it is an issue involving workers and capitalists, both 
side should be fair and square in their attitude. If it is a 
matter involving students, the university president and 
the foundation, then each party has to be fair and square 
with one another through disclosures and democratic 
procedures. That is the only way for what comes after the 
throes to be supported by the people and gain legitimacy 
and strength, I believe. 


I totally agree with the view about campus problems that 
students deserve sympathy. In Europe and the United 
States, all universities came through their democratiza- 
tion processes in the 1960's. Instances of university 
democratization having escalated into social or political 
issues were widespread then. The reverse is the case in 
our country. It shows that the society (be it the silent 
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majority or the popular masses) has been counting on 
students that much more. Consequently, students actu- 
ally had no time to work for democracy for their own 
universities. A pro-democracy move to that end showed 
up briefly in 1980 but faded out very quickly. From this 
standpoint, we should view the current campus democ- 
ratization movement as something similar to the democ- 
ratization of civil society or the democratization of 
production sites of workers and peasants, and as a 
resumption of a cause once abandoned, a cause that 
should be achieved by all means. 


Pak: Unless I say this, I may be taken as agreeing with 
you 100 percent... So, let me cite a few points on which 
I disagree. 1 am not particularly for collectives in our 
society invariably using the conception of democratiza- 
tion on everything. I do not think that oniy universities 
have been clean and honest in the midst of all those 
irregularities in our society. Universities have their own 
problems, gigantic ones; however, from the standpoint of 
keeping a balance, let me point out, before moving on to 
the next subject, only that the campus issue has aspects 
that can be discussed from other angles. 


A Year of Experience with DJP in a Minority Party 
Status 


Choe: The curren’ political situation—with the ruling 
party in a minority status—is our first experience in 
modern politics since the Liberation. We have already 
been in this situation over a year now. The characters of 
those political parties are being unveiled gradually. Over 
the issue of the Rev. Mun’s North Korea visit, the three 
parties have reached agreement, haven’t they? (In what- 
ever form it may have been.) In the case of the fourth 
party, it appears to assume the position to stand more or 
less aside although there is some creaking and squeaking 
within the party. Would you comment on your impres- 
sion after experiencing this situation of the three oppo- 
sition parties opposed to one «nother? 


Pak: Basically, not for just this | year but even from 
before that, I have been seeing the political party system 
in Our country as a typical model of an opposition 
party—pardon me for saying this—walking together 
with the ruling party and standing aside in dealing with 
our immediate problems. So, I do believe that the 
established poiitical parties, the ruling and opposition 
parties alike, should jointly be responsible for political 
problems. In that situation, we cannot say that the 
opposition should take a bolder attitude. If government 
by election means to solve political problems through the 
so-called election, it has to reflect contradictions we have 
in our society precisely as they are, regardless whether we 
like it or not. There is no other way, I think. For this 
reason, if we are to continue to rely on the method of 
solving problems through elections in the future, we will 
have to be satisfied with considerably gradual reform. 
Then, can there be any reform made without elections? If 
any, it is tantamount to an end to the so-called West 


European democratic process, and literally to a revolu- 
tion. Herein lies a decisive dilemma of our society, I 
think. With regard to the position of dissident activists 
who refuse to come forward formally in the name of a 
political party, I am not willing to support it but can fully 
understand their feeling. The reason is that the political 
process through election cannot effectively reflect indi- 
vidua! opinions. It raises the question of where one 
stands, a sort of what they call conditions of location, 
one may say. How should we correct problems relating to 
this matter? This, I believe, is not a task that should be 
left to the ruling party or the oppositioi one. With this 
in mind, we need to recognize the fact that politics 
through election is limited in its capability of solving our 
problems. In the final analysis, one of the options 
available is to take measures to further invigorate the 
process of election and enable more people to express 
their will, although it is a difficult thing to do. 


Meaning of an Effective Use of Parliamentary Politics 


Ko: I basically agree with Mr Pak. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me that the fact that the ruling party is in a minority 
status in the National Assembly is of markedly impor- 
tant significance. In the past, the existing political pow- 
ers had virtually abandoned parliamentary politics as 
part of their leadership capability; today, however, they 
find themselves in an inevitable situation where they are 
required to make positive use of parliamentary politics. 
This explains the background of the present situation. In 
actuality, with their position concerning such substan- 
tive issues as the Olympic political truce, various undem- 
ocratic laws the revision or abrogation of which is 
withheld, as well as the midterm assessment deferment 
and the Rev. Mun’s North Korea visit, essentially I see 
problems as you have just pointed out, but in remarkably 
many areas, this political situation is positively contrib- 
uting to the strengthening of political competence of the 
Establishment, I believe. The National Assembly hear- 
ings were a typical example; through the hearings, the 
political sphere has nearly completed the process of 
filtering the issues relating to the Kwangju incident and 
Fifth Republic scandals. In the past, for the masses of 
people, just talking about such issues was a remarkably 
important expression of a political stand; today, it has 
become an everyday affair. Although the key portions of 
the issues are generally left in a patch-up state, the ruling 
and opposition parties, which had vowed respectively to 
settle the Kwangju incident and Fifth Republic issues, 
have achieved their initial goals between them to a 
certain extent. This precisely is a show of political 
competence. It proves that parliamentary politics are 
capable of resolving pending, truly vital key issues— 
issues which the political power cannot solve without 
going through the process of parliamentary politics, no 
matter what it says about compensations or whatever. 


Pak: I totally agree with Mr Ko. On that basis, I have a 
question to ask. Earlier we discussed problems relating to 
the student movement. Instead of confining itself to 
campus problems, the student movement would involve 
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itself in the reunification and other issues unfolding 
outside of systems. If such problems of political pro- 
cesses should be left as they are, and if we should 
approve of the capabilities of the ruling party and the 
opposition as they are, don’t you see something close to 
contradictions there? I think that we should make a 
choice on how to deal with the problems. 


Party Politics and the Interests of the Masses 


Ko: On that point, I think this way. It is common 
knowledge that the political party pursues its interests 
and tactics as a party. Party politics itself is nothing to be 
criticized, because political parties are groups formed to 
pursue the party interests. The question is whether the 
party interests thus pursued are consistent with or run 
counter to the interests of the people, I think. The cases 
you have mentioned seem to be against the interests of 
the people. In such cases, we are required to make a 
choice and, in that connection, I see two difficult things. 
First, the present political balance in the National 
Assembly produced by the 26 April general elections is, 
in a significantly large measure, attributed to the fact 
that the people had no alternative plans to choose from 
and, as a result, were forced to turn for a second best. 
Thus, initially they had to recognize the fact that the 
pro-democracy enthusiasm of the public drew votes to 
them; based on that realization, they were compelled to 
give priority to the interests of the people, not party 
interests. Today, however, they have gradually devel- 
oped self-confidence and are showing it by their gestures. 
Our response to that development, the response of the 
people in other words, can be summed up like this: the 
masses of the people must directly engage in politics. It 
means for the masses to find their way into politics and 
organize their advances into politics. It may take the 
form of an effort to make a national political party in the 
correct sense of the word, or that to strengthen mass 
Organizations—into a setup like the National Demo- 
cratic Alliance of Korea or various separate mass orga- 
nizations—before moving on to a national party. Thus, 
the first alternative could be to achieve the so-called 
conversion of the masses into political force through 
these processes. Next, this sphere and the institutional 
political sphere intrinsically share no common interests; 
in sharp contrast to the institutional political sphere 
pursuing party politics, the conversion of the masses into 
political force stands for the interests of the masses. 
Nevertheless, carrying out alliance and cooperation with 
the institutional sphere—to an extent and in areas deter- 
mined by individual cases—is believed to be inevitable 
in promoting democracy in various areas, which remains 
a pending issue. 


Pak: Allow me to refute that point. Under the realistic 
political conditions, we will have to choose between the 
two—totally ignore the existing political parties and 
uphold the mass political movement, or recognize the 
existing political parties. In case one chooses the latter, 
he has to entrust everything to them. Such are the 
realistic political conditions we are under. 
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The Masses Should Be Turned into Political Force 


Ko: My conclusion is that I do not subscribe to theories 
based on the assumption that the converting of the 
people into political force is carried out—and will con- 
tinue to be carried out—outside of the institutional 
sphere. Basically, when the conversion of the people into 
political force has reached a certain level in both form 
and substance and has developed resourcefulness, it will 
turn out to be a political force free of the distinction 
between the institutional and noninstitutional spheres. 
Then, it can, and should, have seats in Parliament; it can, 
and should, run presidential candidates, too. Thus, con- 
ditions should be created for the people to pass their 
judgement through a race between the institutional 
sphere’s political force and the masses’ political force. 


Pak: It may be theoretically possible, but it should be 
noted that in our real politics the gaining of power is 
done only through election. Therefore, under the democ- 
racy of the masses like that, all they need to do to pursue 
the accountability is to vote nonconfidence in the next 
general elections. However, to what extent would it be 
realistically feasible to bring in such noninstitutional 
formula to coexist with the institutions? I doubt it. 


Kim: Politics is not my field, so allow me to speak from 
common knowledge. While the present situation where 
the ruling party is in a minority status has shown its 
merits in some areas, my feeling is that in general, 
opposition parties are also in a deplorable state. The 
common basic factor that led to that state is the fact that 
they have not yet been democratized organizationally. 
While talking about the so-called intraparty democrati- 
zation so loudly, they are still unable to carry it out 
satisfactorily; at the same time, although all opposition 
parties pride themselves on their respective policies, I 
have yet to see one doing a satisfactory job in that area. 
They would agree on certain matters such as liquidating 
the Fifth Republic case; however, when it comes to such 
questions as how a bad law should be revised or replaced, 
each has a different opinion and they have no unified 
view. As Mr Kim said earlier, I have a feeling that they 
are probably in a transitional phase. What is important 
after all is the building of popular political forces; 
pressure should be put on the opposition parties of the 
institutional sphere through revitalization of social 
movements and, by doing so, the institutional sphere 
should be brought closer to the popular masses, and at 
the same time, these forces should unite and eventually 
form political parties. 


Choe: Let’s take up a thing or two more before moving 
on to the next subject. I definitely want to discuss the 
issue of speech. It was pointed out earlier that although it 
may appear that there has been no change, there actually 
has been change. And we all seem to agree on it. One of 
the most conspicuous changes came in the area of 
speech, involving readers, or the people, you may say. 
Until | or 2 years ago, the readership had uncondition- 
ally been in a receiver position. Today, however, new 
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newspapers are published one after another and readers 
have grown enough to criticize the press in a specific 
manner. Meanwhile, journalists’ salaries have markedly 
increased, somewhat placing them in a position of a 
force with vested interests, not to mention the case of 
newspaper publishers... One of the major internal 
changes at newspaper companies is the labor union 
formed at every firm. Unions were formed at broadcast- 
ing stations, too. Speaking of their role, however, unions 
have grown enough to fight against internal contradic- 
tions or for wage increases, but not enough yet to 
consider the quality of products—that is, how to keep 
their newspapers in tune with the breathing of the 
people. Would you comment on the position of readers 
cr recent press comments or things like that? 


The Press Said Having “Free Ride” 


Ko: Let me say a few words on what I feel. The role the 
press played during the transition to, and after the start 
of, the Sixth Republic, mostly in the area of exposing 
political irregularities of the Fifth Republic, seems to 
have been quite favorably received. However, the fact is 
that it was not part of a pro-democracy movement 
accompanying self-sacrifice, but was performed on a 
stage set for them, and under the condition that they 
could hit it as hard as they could without fear. In a 
political science term, this phenomenon is called a “free 
rider.’ People work hard to earn their tickets but “free 
riders” just wait doing nothing, then come forward to 
share the tickets. We recall that the press did some 
self-examination at the beginning of the Sixth Republic, 
securing national trust to a certain extent for that. In a 
way this generates the suspicion that their pro-democ- 
racy movement was a “free ride”’; therefore, I think that 
it was difficult from the beginning to expect that the 
press would continue sustained growth and developmert 
by itself as a major force of the pro-democracy move- 
ment in other fields than those involving such things as 
democratic press labor unions. 


Consequently, the press would reveal its limitations. 
Earlier, I said that the present situation represents con- 
frontation in terms of political abilities, and that con- 
frontation at ideological levels is the inevitable next 
phase. In that case, among the media that bring on the 
political or ideological confrontation are the struggles 
between the so-called direct physical force, the legal 
force, and the masses; more importantly, however, 
media that produce and commercialize ideologies are 
inevitably supposed to play a greater role. Consequently, 
the press will continue to increase its importance, even 
including the various undemocratic institutional press. 
On this basis, regarding the various recent negative 
phenomena involving media, particularly newspapers, I 
feel that they could be an expression of a reporting 
attitude more spontaneous and of a higher level than in 
the eras of the Fifth Republic and before that when 
journalists were forced to follow official guidelines or 
otherwise forced to do what they did. 
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Choe: How about you, Mr Kim? 


Kim: I have a few complaints. Earlier, it was pointed out 
that the press is in effect having a free ride on the 
pro-democracy movement. Once they decided to have a 
ride on the pro-democracy train, they should stay 
aboard. But my impression about all of them is that they 
are changing the train in stealthy manner. I would 
say—perhaps because I am a man of economics—that 
the newspaper is after all a business. It has its owner; the 
theories of capital are at work in it. The question is to 
what extent the theory of capital would restrict and 
regulate the principles of the press. My view is that 
essentially, the theory of capital is still unable to influ- 
ence the principles of the press. Earlier there was a 
mention of the labor union and the way I see it, its 
influence has not yet reached the substantive domain of 
reporting or editorial functions or things like that. 
Unions should be moving in that direction in the future 
and how far they will be able to go remains to be seen. 
They are in a tough trial period, I think. 


Next, in reference to the attitude as seen in press articles 
in general, my strong feeling—again, perhaps because I 
study economics—is that those articles are buried in the 
theory of capital. The trends are more conspicuous in the 
reporting about labor-management disputes, university 
problems and so on, and so forth. These things should, 
after all, be corrected through labor union movements 
including press labor unions, I believe. 


Next, also about the quality of products, while reporting 
is the major duty of the press, it should be noted that 
reporting cannot be sufficiently objective no matter how 
hard one may try to make it objective. Different editorial 
lines or layouts will produce different results. A way to 
make up for it is to print logical and realistic analyses of 
different positions, demands of different interest groups, 
etc. My feeling is that newspapers in our country are 
considerably deficient in analytical capability. 


Now Is Time to Improve Quality of Newspapers 


Pak: Newspapers may have a fear for the government but 
the position of readers in general is that newspapers are 
more to be feared than the government. For example, if 
a person gets caught in a problem with the government, 
somebody may write about it and the noise thus raised 
may solve the problem. However, if you are reported 
unfavorably in newspapers, even if inadvertently, there 
is nO way to save you; you simply end up being a fool 
yourself. So, feeling that they take things too easy, I 
would like to point out that newspapers themselves 
should improve. Let me point out one more thing: there 
is a realistic need for newspapers reporting alternative 
viewpoints to be published. The reason is that if news- 
papers are pui in competition in an open market, it will 
go a long way to help them improve. Another thing is 
that I hear widespread charges that reporters in no small 
cases make one-sided reporting. They may be doing so 
out of their convictions but in great many cases, the 
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trouble is caused by the fact that they write their stories 
without knowing all the facts involved. I think that 
reporters should give play to professionalism and culti- 
vate capability of doing in-depth analyses. 


Choe: You have just made specific, yet very important 
points. In my knowledge, one of the most important 
areas in printing papers today is labor. Who handles 
labor problems? Mainly, it 1s reporters assigned to local 
police stations. If anything occurs at a factory in the area, 
they will be there to cover it. Thus, a labor dispute would 
often be turned into a scandalous case and treated the 
same way as incidents of arson and murder would. Also, 
economic reporters would go to the Economic Planning 
Agency, the Finance Ministry or the Commerce and 
Industry Ministry to get their stories. By that sort of 
reliance on official sources, they cannot possibly do 
effective reporting on specific problems arising on work 
sites or how workers are thinking about such problems. 
Meanwhile, there is an expression frequently used in 
newspapers: “Unless a variable takes place....’’ Papers 
are replete with this type of expressions. In the political 
and other areas in our country, what they cali variables 
mean something that was unforeseen—for example, the 
Rev Mun’s North Korea visit. Preoccupied with such 
“variables” with no let-up, officials are busy coping with 
the happenings. You may call it symptomatic treatment. 
Both the government and political parties do not have 
their visions or things like that; as a result, they always 
use local anesthesia as the only treatment they have. 
Even if a chaotic situation should occur in our country, 
the government should not panic but remain dignified— 
with an attitude which the people of Taiwan describe as 
‘unperturbed at an emergency.” Instead, the govern- 
ment would panic (although it may have its calculations) 
and be the first to run amuck, making the people feel all 
the more uneasy. 


However, looking in the near future, I find myself 
personally more optimistic and less likely to be shocked 
at anything any more. Compared with what we have 
come through, nothing could be more distressful or more 
miserable. 


Pak: I am quite optimistic on that point myself. That is 
on the assumption that there will be change. For exam- 
ple, if there should be no change on the part of Hyundai 
people after the Hyundai Heavy Industries incident, they 
would be a bunch of blockheads. For that reason, that 
type of movement is a necessity, I believe. Every move- 
ment is apt to overstep what people call the normal 
bounds because of its own gravity and the momentum, it 
can return to normalcy when troubles have been settled. 
So, a bit of excessiveness in confusion is not a big thing, 
and when the time comes to make a new start, things 
cannot go back to the old days. An attempt to reverse the 
course is bound to ruin. Earlier, Mr Kim used a good 
metaphor and I find that the decisive factor of politics is 
to see to it that the water does not become stagnant, and 
to provide adequate channels to keep it from falling out 
in torrents. What politics has done in this country so far 
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was to make the water stagnant in every way or to create 
falls all of a sudden. Institutionalizing politics should be 
a tough process; a passage will be found only after a 
considerable amount of throes and, with that in mind, 
we need to remain unperturbed. 


Let’s Not Be Blinded By Immediate Gain 


Kim: Whether we should be optimistic or pessimistic 1s 
not the question, I think. The important thing 1s to grasp 
the big current in the present situation as it is, make 
judgement on a mid- and long-term basis without being 
blinded by immediate gain, and to make conscious 
efforts for improvement. On this assumption at least, I 
agree that as you have said, we can be optimistic. On 
economic problems, optimism prevailed to a significant 
extent at the beginning of the year. Recently, however, 
we see pessimism sneaking in the people’s mind. I mean 
that prospects are changing all the time. This is quite 
bad. Considering our economy as a global factor of the 
world capitalist system, it should be noted that the world 
economy is generally in an expansionary phase—a slow 
one, not rapid. Next, looking at its industrial structure 
and other factors, I believe that our economy itself has 
laid its foundations on its own now, although not perfect 
ones, and has built know-hows accordingly. The most 
important factor responsible for our economic growth 
heretofore was the labor force of good quality. If this 
force is put to effective use, with adequate channels 
provided for it, it would be unscientific, I believe, to 
think that the economy of our country could slow down 
or be plunged in a panic just because of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 


For Democracy of the Popular Masses 


Ko: Currently, structural dynamics behind social phe- 
nomena are in a stalemate extremely transitional and 
very unstable. This is my basic view. None of the 
political forces has a decisive lead over others; as a result, 
it is expected that, for the time being, their competition 
for the decisive lead will frequently create what may 
appear to be extremely complex, unforeseen political 
situations. However, as Mr Pak and Mr Kim have said, 
I think—let me say my conclusion first—that in the basic 
direction, we can be optimistic, thanks to the progress 
that has been made in the pro-democracy movement. As 
for our prospects, logically there are at least three possi- 
bilities open for us. The first possibility is that we move 
toward a civilian controlled society as we have already 
discussed, and in this way we proceed to what the 
so-called advanced capitalist countries call a democratic 
system. In so doing we ca.. strengthen the institutional 
capabilities of political power, increase the system's 
resistance to brush fires and introduce structural mea- 
sures which will reenforce the process. That is one of the 
possible formulas. The second possibility is that when 
the first possibility fails, conservative forces may rees- 
tablish their power on all fronts. The third and last 
possibility is a formula that fulfills the demand of the 
popular masses for democracy, and, at the same time, 
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gradually reorganizes the establishment. I see the first 
formula as realistically not feasible for reasons I have 
already explained—it is even difficult to show its feasi- 
bility for the immediate future. As for the second possi- 
bility, I do not think that our history will permit it. | 
foresee (although I am of course not fully confident) that 
the third course is most likely—that is, the course of 
development in which the demand of the people for 
democracy is met one way or another, and the people, 
through their political advances, solve problems for 
themselves as a national political force. That should be 
the course for us to follow, I think. Then, what should be 
our agenda for now, should you allow me to set forth 
such a purpose for our society? I would like to add a few 
words on that point. First of all, politically, the masses of 
people should be turned into a political force for reasons 
I have already explained. Then, through that process, 
they should positively create a momentum to overcome 
the limitations and contradictions of the institutional 
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political forces. That is what I think. Internationally, we 
need, among other things, to build a more independent 
State and to create political forces aspiring to a reunified 
State. In the social and economic areas, the agenda 
should include improving the level of government to at 
least guarantee the masses’ right to live. All these 
requirements and their fulfillment, I believe, constitute 
the specific contents of the conversion of the masses into 
a political force that supposedly is a political task facing 
our society. Only when we all make efforts to satisfy 
these requirements can the third logical possibility I have 
pointed out be turned into a realistic possibility, | think. 


Choe: We have just discussed some of the specific points 
currently at issue in Our society which is in a great 
upheaval, and at the same time, tried to take a look into 
our future prospects. Although I do not think that we 
have covered everything, allow me to bring this discus- 
sion to an end now. Thank you. 
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